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FOUR AREAS 


Debate—Next year’s national high school debate question will 
be used for research, analysis and practice in the Debate section. 
Each student will participate in discussion groups, round-robin 
debates and speeches. 

Drama—The Theatre group will be given basic training in acting 
and theatre practice which includes participation in the weekly 
production of original and standard plays. 


Music—Students in the Music section will receive instrumental 
and vocal instruction and classes in theory of music. Activities 
open to summer high school students include band, choir, or- 
chestra and opera. 


Radio—The program for radio students will emphasize both 
theory of communication and broadcasting techniques. Mornings 
will be spent in classrooms and afternoons in fully-equipped 
studios where actual broadcasting will be done. 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Many recreational events will be held on week ends for High 
School Institute students. .Biggest event will be a trip to the 
historic Opera House in Central City to see an opera presented 
by stars of the Metropolitan. Students will also enjoy mountain 
picnics, horseback rides, and trips to Denver parks and cultural 
centers. 


TWO TERMS 


* June 25-July 25 July 28-August 22 


For further information write to 
Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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Is Our Lethargy Showing? 
MARY JANE WOODARD* 


he current rage for psychoanalysis and psychiatry would lead to the con- 
T clusion that the key to the personal cure-all is to know thyself. While 
such self-knowledge would seem to be rather useless without the power 

to do something constructive about it, the examination of self does seem to 
be the first step. 
If we are to cure the sick state of dramatics in our schools and bring 
about sufficient elevation of standards to justify having such work in the 
curriculum at all, perhaps we, the teachers, should take our hair down and 
have a good long, honest look at ourselves and our stock in trade. 
It takes only a moment’s prodding of the educational sub-conscious to 
turn up that second nature excuse, “You can’t do much of course, they’re 
only High School students.” This cliche is used to explain our choice of 
hack plays, our drab, undesigned, harum-scarum sets, properties, and cos- 
(Continued on Page Four) 


A Letter To The Editor 


he annual convention of the Central States Speech Association will be 
held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 18 and 19, 1952. That Association and 
the Oklahoma Speech Association wish to extend a cordial invitation to 

all the teachers in Kansas to be with us at that meeting. We are very 
proud and pleased that you have selected to officially meet with us at that 
time. 
The program as we are now planning it will contain a wide variety 

of sectional meetings in the traditional vein as well as special workshop 
meetings in high school, elementary, and communications programs as well 
as some special meetings for cerebral palsy study. In addition to the pro- 
grams and workshops, we are planning a special banquet on Friday evening 
with a speaker of national importance. 
We are looking forward to seeing a large representation from Kansas 

in Oklahoma on April 18, 1952. Our local arrangements will be ready for 
your pleasure. 
We hope that you will come to’ Tulsa. (Why don’t you organize a 
Series of “caravans” and plan to pick up your friends enroute? This would 
be fun and when the Kansas delegation hits Tulsa, the Central States Area 
will take notice.) 


—John Keltner, President, Central States Speech Association 


7 Director, Wichita Community Theatre and Associate Director, Wichita University Theatre 


A. 


Is Our Lethargy Showing? ‘(Continued from Page 3) 


tumes, our self-conscious, wooden actors, and even the lack of backstage * 


organization and discipline. 

We don’t, of course, call them hack plays; we call them “high school 
plays” and refuse to recognize that they are written by unknown authors 
who have no knowledge of theatre, no imagination, and no apparent under- 
standing of people and the passions which motivate them. The results are 
plays that not even a Lawrence Olivier or a Helen Hayes could bring to life 
and make interesting and believable. 

Why can’t more of our high schools perform Shakespeare, Moliere, Sheri- 
dan, Goldsmith, Barrie? What is more suited to the vitality and unrestrained 
energy of the high school or young college student than the farces of Chekhoy, 
the low comedy of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Pierre Patelin, or the artisans’ 
scene from Midsummer Night’s Dream? And let’s quell immediately that 
old excuse, “But our audiences wouldn't like them.” Young audiences prefer 
broad, robust humor and low comedy. There is a wealth of such material 
and it’s all royalty free. Let’s use it! 

“But students want something new,” you say. And rightly. To keep 
them abreast of modern theatre is part of our obligation as teachers. Cer- 
tainly they are not ready to fully understand or perform Death of a Sales- 
man or A Streetcar Named Desire, but is that any reason to produce Aunt 
Tillie Goes to Sea or This Genius Business? If they want plays about 
families, then do Our Town. They can learn to create character because the 
play offers them living, breathing human beings, not the steck caricatures 


of adolescents and Dads and Moms that have been seen in hundreds of contest ; 


plays. If they want to play themselves, give them The Young and Fair rather 
than Three Blind Dates. 

No, our students can’t do much if we continue to give them hack ma- 
terial. But if we choose plays of imagination and truth in which form and 
content are welded into one dominant effect, if these plays are well con- 
structed with flesh and blood characters to motivate the action, if the dia- 
logue is right for the particular character in the particular play, if the plays 
have dramatic intensity which projects to an audience, in short—if the authors 
have realized their intent, then our students can do something. 

We cannot attribute our choice*of bad plays to the students’ immaturity 
or lack of ability. We only have the right to say that our choice must be 
limited to fine plays which are in the compass of the students’ understanding 
and ability. And of these there are a good many to be had. . . royalty and 
non-royalty ... classic and modern. 

The quality of our productions also must not be rationalized in this way. 
Added to our disrespect for student potentialities is that old plaint of “no 
time.” A teacher told me this summer that he never blocks or prepares 
his plays in advance of rehearsal because he hasn't time. What about the 
time he wastes in rehearsal while he fleunders about, moving actors here 
and there and back again by a process of trial and error? The actor is 
confused and consequently slowed in developing his role. The time of 2 
cast of 15 or more people may be wasted because the director didn’t prepare 
for rehearsal. The time and money of the audience may also be wasted, for , 
it is unlikely that such haphazard methods will produce movement and group- \ 
ings which re-enforce mood, meanings, and psychological relationships, build 
intensity or reveal character. It is even more unlikely that the production 


will have any certain style, to say nothing of the particular style which will 
intensify the essence, spirit or quality of the play. And if by chance the 
director should also feel that the fine points of interpretation are beyond 
students .. . then what does the audience get for its time and money? A 
terrible distaste for amateur theatre. 

Thus the vicious circle is completed. Because the teacher has no respect 
for his medium and students, the resulting productions leave the school and 
community with no respect for educational theatre. 

This state can be remedied. First, we must not permit ourselves the 
old rationalizations, excuses, and apologies. That they are wrong is proved 
by the fact that many high schools and colleges are doing interesting, ex- 
citing theatre. The teachers must bring a new critical objectivity to their 
work. If students fail to develop characterizations in class projects, have 
we given them an understanding of the character, a method of creating 
character? Have we stimulated their imagination, taught them the use of 
body tension in emotional expression, taught and demanded the on-the-spot 
concentration of mind and body through which they achieve convincing ex- 
pression? If they do not improve in the reading of lines, have we given 
them basic techniques of pointing and phrasing? Of use of pitch, rate, and 
attack? 

If our production of The School for Scandal didn’t quite come off, what 
was wrong? Did the actors lack style because we failed to give them a 
feeling for the manners of the 18th century drawing room? Did we teach 
them the elegant bow of the period, the mannered gesture? Did we provide 
them with fans and sticks, snuff boxes and quizzing glasses? Did the girls 
rehearse in heels and corsets and towering head dresses, or did we let them 
slouch through rehearsals in saddle oxfords and sweaters and expect a 
miracle of transformation in one or two dress rehearsals? Did we concen- 
trate on business and forget the rhythm and polish of elegantly turned lines, 
tossed off with the ease and speed of poisoned darts and just as telling? 


It may seem at certain points that the drama teacher is a person with 
nine jobs and scarcely one life. But it is possible to ferret out talent and 
delegate responsibility. We can saturate ourselves in the period of the play. 
There is authentic source material in the paintings, literature, and magazines 
of varying periods. 

The real excitement and fun of theatre lies in the excellent quality of 
the work and the creative demands it makes on one. Students wil! come 
back again to work on papier mache orange trees or 19th century bonnets 
that bob with bows and lilac sprigs because they are charming and lovely, 
but above all because the students have learned that they are apt and right 
for the play in which they will be used. As one boy said, “Why, this is 
anew world .. . it’s so exciting and colorful and ephemeral . . . all these 
things we're making. It’s more fun than acting.” 

Finally we must regard theatre as an art form, not as a competitive 
activity or a money raising project for the Junior-Senior Banquet. Fudge 
Sales and basketball games are far less trouble. Combine this new attitude 
toward theatre with hard work and productions will take on a professional 
quality which will command the respect and interest of the school and com- 
munity. 

As the psychiatrist will ultimately say, “It’s entirely up to you!” 
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Student-Practice in Speaking Contests: 


Courses: 


Debate, Advanced Public Speaking, Discussion, Persuasion, 
Public Address, Graduate Studies. 


Activities: 
Intercollegiate Debate and Discussion, Intramural Speaking 
Contests, Forensic League, Student Speakers’ Bureau, Delta 
Sigma Rho. 


Professional Training: 
Courses preparatory to work in Law, Business, Public Ad- 
ministration, Political Science, Education, The Ministry. 


The Department offers forty undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Public Speaking, Radio, Speech Correction, Theater 
and Genefal Speech Education. 
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